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^; In t^i^study, the occupational advancement of black 

and white workers of comparable ages is compared through ' longitudinal 
census data. Two specific hypotheses are tested , which propose (1) 
large and systematic racial differentials exist in the effect of ! 
mobility on occupational advancement between firms; and (2) 
differentials in intr^afirm occupational advancement exist for worlters 
of equivalent endowments within firms, A model* of occupafcional 
advancemenr along with empirical variables f!tom two sojjirces, of 

neither the 
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longitudinal data are discussed. Results indicate th 
young nor the old men in the sample provide evidenc 
racial differential in the effect of mobility betwe 
occupational advancement. The evidence on advancem 
said to be l^rss unequivocal. Given the racial diff 
occut)ational levels, .however, small black-white differe 
advancement are? shown to appear within internal labor 
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ABSTRACT . ^ ^ 

5ccugati£iial^^ black and white males during 'the 

late 1960s is examined to. test the hypotheses that large-and systematic 
racial differentials exist in both between-firm and witTiim-f inn job i 
upgrading. Longitudinal data fro,m the 1970 Census and the National 
Longitudinal Surveys are used in the empirical analysis. Neither ^ 
sample provides evidence of a systematic racial differential the 
effect /of interfirm mobility on occupational advancement. The 
evidence with respect to intrafirm advancement is less unequivocal. ' 
Given the racial differential in initial occupational levela, however, 
onl:^ small blacK-white differences in >advancement appear within 
internal labor markets. 



OCCUPATIONAL ADVANCEMENT IN THE LATE 1960S: AN , 
INDIRECT TEST OF THE DUAL LABOR MAl^T HYPOTHESIS 



I, Introduction 

Most discussions of the dual labor market hypothesis distinguish 
the primary and secondary sectors of the labor market by the level of 
wages paid and the opportunities for advancement. The primary sector 
offers high wages arid formal job hierarchies, while jobs in the 
secondary sector pay low wages and offer little chance for advancement* 
Within the seconci^ry Bector, workers are alleged to develop irreg^ilar 



For their part,' employers tend to organize the structure of work and. 



work habits because employment stability is not rewarded by employers, 

of 

production in such a way that worker instability does not disruj^t 

production or reduce e^ficiency., As a resijlt, the secondary sector 

'can be characterized by high turnover; and since' employers view 

workers as nearly hbmogeneous, personal characteristics are of little 

* 

.importance in determining wages in secondary jobs. Most dualists' 
argue that minority workers are much more l£kely to begin (and continue) 
the.ir working lifetimes in the secondary sector than are white men 
(see, for example, [4, p, 183], In "his recent .survey article, Wachter 
[14, p» 660] states that racial discrimination is the major institu- , 
tional barrier between sectors; ' ^ 

Since a critical feature of the dual hypotheses is th^ rigidity, 
of the barrier between sectors', a test of the hypothesis involves 
deteptnining the extent to which workers are able to move from secondary 
to pfimary jobs. Surprisingly, however, dualists offer very little 

/ 

guidances in the form of criteria to use in designating which jobs should 
be classified into one or the other sector* An approach that has been 
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taken, therefore, is to assign jobs (measured by occupation or occupation- 
industry) to the primary or secondary sectors by earnings (Andrisani [2]) 
or by intuition (Osterman [11])^ anfi then to Estimate an ear^nings function 
across workers in each sector. The test involves determining whether 
or not human capital endowments are substantially less important in 
the earnings relationship for* secondary workers than in the primary 
sector relat'ionship. As noted by Cain [3], however, the truncation 
bias inherent this procedure may cause the results to be quite 
misleading. , ' * * - 

Thi^ study takes an alternative, indirect approach to testing ^ 

the dual hypothesis. No attempt is. made to assign particular Jobs 

/ / 

to either the primary or the secondary sector* Rather, use is made of 
two propositions of the theory: (1) Secondary sector Jol)S are 
char^^cterized by lack* of upgrading opportunities, and (2) black 
workers 'are disproportionately confined to the secondary sector. 
Using occupational mobility as a measure of job upgrading, the present 
approach compares the occupational advancement of black and white 
, workers of comparable ages, employing longitudinal data. Two specific 
hypotheses are tested: ^ ^ 

* i • 

Hypothesis 1 ; Large and systematic racial differentials exist 
in the effect of interfirm mobility om occupational advancement. 

Hypothesis 2 ;^ Large and systematic racial diff ercintials in 
intraflpa occupational advancement exist for workers ot equivalent 
endowments. 

With"* respect to Hypothesis 1, the observation of important racial 
differentials in occupational advancement would be compatible with the 
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dual labor market prediction that Interfirm mobility of blacks is largely 

confined to job changes within the secondary sector. Among firm 

I 

stayers, evidence' consistent with Hypothesis 2 would support the dualist 

j ^ 
prediction that^ blacks tend to be either employed in secondary sector 

jobs in which Advancement hierarchies are typically absent or^ placed 
'on segregated progression lines within internal labor markets.^ 
The null Hypo^hesee^ are that the ra^al differentials in occupational 
mobility ^re sinall for both firm shifters and firm' stayers. Accep- 
tance of the null hypot;hesi8 is broadly consistent with z\le neoclassical 

theory of the labor' mark€ 

/ ' 

Section II of this papier present's a simp^ model of occupatic^nal 
advancement. In Sedtion III,\ empirical^.^ariawes from two sources 
of longitudinal data— the 1/1000 Public U&e Sample 'of the 1970i^ensus 
and the National Longitudinal Purveys (NLS) — are discyssed. Sections 
IV and V report the ^empirical results obtained for young men and older 

respectively, usingi both data bases. Some conclusions drawft from 
the empirical analysis are presented in Section VI. 



II. Determinants of Occupatio nal Advancement 

s , 

The Census sample. allows the measurement of occupational change 

t 

over the period betwe^ 1965 and 1970, while the NLS samples allow 
change over the 1966-1969 period to be calculated. Both .data bases t;hus 
cover a time interval in which black gains in occupational status were 
relatively great [1}. • ^ ^ - 

Over the Census time period, the determinants of occupational^ 
change across individual males in a particular agerrace category may 
•be specif ie<f as follows: 
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■(1) AOCCUP = f[OCCUP(65), ED, TRAIN, MARRY, lNpUS(65), AINDUS, 

REGION(65), ASTATE] +" u 
where AOCCUP - OCCUP(70) - OCCUPXeS); OCCUP(70) and OCCUP(65) are 

I 

occupational standing in 1970 and 1965, respectively; ED is yea^s of . 
. formal schooling; TRAIN is formal vocational training; MARRY is marital 
status; INI}US(65) is industry of employment in 1965; AINDUS is change 
in industry between 1965 and 1970r REGlON(65) is region of ' resldei\ce 
in 1965; ASTATE is change in state of residence between 1S65 and 1970; 
and u is a disturbance term. ED, TRAIN, and MARRV: are assumed 
to be exogenously determined; OCCUP(65), INDUS(65), end REGION(65) 
are treated as pre^determin^d variables. Following the approach of 
V^chtel and Betsey [l3], INDBS(65) 'arid pGI^ON(65) are included in. the 
mo^el as "structural" variables representing demand-side factors that 
distinguish labor markets. Within the dujalist framework, ,Wa^htdl and 
Betsey [4.3, p. 123] argue that intermarket differences itTlaborjMrket 



awards persist because pf important barriers' to mobility. 



r^w 

i Finally, AtNflUS and ASTATE appear in the model* as endogenoiis 

decision variables.' Workers are viewed as distinguishing betweet 

»i » 

employers, not only with respect to wages and working conditions, but ^ 
also with respect to available job hierarchies. If a worker's pte sent 
employer fails to offer an appropriate job hierarchy, therefore^ a s\}±i%\ 
of employers is a prerequisite for gaining access to a hierarchy of 
*stiffibient job levels. ^With respect to equation (1), a shift in firm 
reflected in a change of \ industry or state can be measured With 
available Census ^information.^ The NLS samples also allow the dire^Qt 
measurement of employer change. 
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/ The hypotheees specified in the introductory section are tested 
against the 1/1000 Census sample and the Young Men and Mature Men 
NLS aanq>les. The 1970 Census contains information on respondents* 
occupation, industry, and state of residence in 1965 as well as in 1970# 
The particular Census respondents examined include males under age 

65 in 1970 who (1) are either black or white; . (2)^ report an occupation, 

.- t' 
industry, and state of residence in both 1965 and 1970; (3> are employ*d 

at least paxt-y^r in 1969 (26 weeks or more); and (4) db not receive " 
substantial (more than half of total earnings) self-employment- earnings 
.in 1969. The second criterion restricts the sample tp raal^s at least 
• 19 years of age in 1970 who were working at a job or business ir/ 1965. ' 
Men^who meet these criteria are stratified 'iito three age categories: 
under 35, 35-44, and 45-64 . * / 

■ ^ The Young Men NLS sample includes- individuals aged^ 17 to 27 in 
1969pw^i-le the Mature Men NLS sample is comprised of individuals Aged 
48 to_62^in.l969. For the glder cohort^ respondent mu8t_^be either\ 
blackv^jr white and employed in 1969, in addition to having .reported An 
occupation, industry, and s'tate of residence in, 1966 and 1969. The \ 
same restrictions were imposed on the younger cohort, with oxcep- 

' , \ pi 

tion. To maintain as large a. sample as possible, occupational change 
and industry change for young men still enrolled in school in 1966 
are measured betweei;i first job after leaving school and 1969.^ Thus, 
occupational change for the I members of the Young Men sample is measured 
over a time Interval friable in length but not exceeding three years. 
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Analysis of two data bases Is especially useful in studying the 
occupational mobility qf- indiv^ual workers, becauae of difficulties 
inherent in precisely identifying occupatioiial titles over tiae. Occu- 
pation^Tchange measured in the NLS samples is^^sed on job descriptions 
collected in 1966 and 1969. Comparison of., occupant ions reported at two 

different times probably overstates "true" occupational mobility, due 

/ 

to* variation in^ the manner ' of describing the c^ccupation or to coding ' 
error (see [6, p. 90]) In contrast, occupational chdlnge in the Census 
sample is measured by retrospective comparison. Faulty recall may 
thus iead to an und'erstatement of actual mobility. Consequently, \ 
examination of evidence collected from data sources in whicli occupational 
information is collected in different waysl should provide a more accurate 
description of the advancement process th^n woul<| the* isolated , 

-consideration of either sample. ^ % ^ \ 
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Turning to -the measurement of the* variables specified in lequa^on 
(1), AOCCUP is measured by change in three-digit pccupational title. 
To distinguish upgrading from downgrading and lateral movement, eacV 
three-digit title is assigned the 1969 median wage. and salary earniag^ 
. (in hundreds of dollars) of all the male members of the occupation in 
the experienced labor force. Median earnings scores range between 5 

and 204. . * . . 

The remafning variables are treated as categorical^ variables. 
ED is measured by years of school completed, specified as six d?.scon- 
tinuous steps. TRAIN is a set of dichotomous variables representing 
cpiiq)letion of a training program by type of training (Cenaus sample) . 
ortby institutional source of training (NLS samples). MARRY Is repreaen 
by two categories— married with spouse Vtesent* and otherwise. For 

' 10 



the iensus sample, INDUS is measured by ten major industry categories 
induing (1). agriculture, forestry, fisheries,, and mining; (2) 

^ . r 

construction; r(3) durable goods manufacturing; (4) nondurable goods 
manufacturing; (5) transportation, communications, and other public 
utilities; (6) wholesale and retail trade;, (7) finance, insurance, 
and real estate; (8) business, repair, and persc^l services; (9). ^ 
professional and related services, including entertainment; 'and 
(10) public administration. For th^ NLS Samples, industry categories 
(8) and (9)' were reconstituted as 'mgt^wage services" and "other 
slices" following Okun's division [1Q» pp- 220-21]'. Because of^ the 
small number of blacks ir^^gh-wage services, however, this category 
and finance [category (7)jl were consolidated into a single industry 
category. REGION is 'categorized according to th^ following Census 
regional designations: We^, North East, and Souths, Finally, AINDUS 
ai^ ASTATe' take the value one if a respondent changes industry or 
; state, respectively, over the time interval examined; and the value 
zero otherwise. ' * . t 



/ , IV. Empir^calrResults^for Young Men ^ 

. • ■ A ■ ' 

The empirical evidence produced to test Hypotheses 1 and 2 is ^ 
obtained for a linear Approximation of equation (1) that is additive 

I 

in all explanatory variables, except^that interaction between INDUS(65) 

\j . . ■ 

and AINDUS ^s allowed. The interaction terms are included because thfe 

* . i 

effect of an industry shift on occupational advancement is expected 
to depend on the occupational structure of the industry moved from. 
The effect of each categorical explanatpry/ Variable is repre.sented by 
a shift in the estimated referehc^ group relationship between AOCCUP 

11 . 
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and OCdff(65), where the modal category of c^ch explanatory variable 
is selected to serve as the reference group category^ Reference group 

4 

chairacteristics include twelve years of schooling, no vocational ^ 
training, 1965 employment in durable goo<is manufacturing, 1965 residetke . 
in the South, being married with spouse present, no changf in industry 
between 1965 and 1970, and no change in state of residence between 
1965 and 1970.^ ' " 

Two .specifications of the dependent ^v^riable AOCCUP are considered, ^ 
The first treats AOCCUP as a continuous variable meatsuring the numerical 
^ " difference between 1970 occupational standing 'ar\d 1965 occupational 

standing. Thus AOCCUP may be positive or negative wi'th a ranjgfe of 
. possible vft^lues. The second specif ication re^defines AOCCUP afe a dichot- 

- V 

' omous variable taking the value one if occupatioiial upgrading occurred 
. between 1965 and 1970 (that is, AOCCUP > 0); and th^^jijalue zeyo tjther- 
i wise. This specification converts equatiotfi (1) into a linfear probability 

model so that the coefficient estimates are interpreted as the Impacts 
of particular explanatory variables on the conditional probability of 
upgra(iiing (see [7, pp» 296-97]) • The strategy in this* and the following, 
section is to present the Census results for the age category under 
consideration followed by the results, for the comparable NLS sample. 

^ Census Sample ^ 

For men under age 35 in the Census sample,^^oef f Icient estimates 
obtained for 1965 industry categories are generally signifi c^tly dif- 
ferex i^ from zero for both racial groups, as are a majority of the- 
^ interaction terms between AINDUS and iNDUS{65).® Using these coefficients 

together wlikh estimated Intercepts and OCClip(65) coefficients, estimates 

erIc '1^ 
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of Occupational change 'and condition probability of uigradlij/ ca'n be 



calculated by 1565 IndustrJ, . industry-change gtatus^i arid race (see 
T^bie 1). keference group categories" of . the reWiiniag explanatory 
variables are assumed, including 1ib • change in state bf residence, and 
0CCUP(65) is evaluated at sampje jneans hi^ race (means are 74.7 and 
61.2, respectively, f or vhite?' and blacks). Blac^and white means are 
used in the caicuiations to take .into account the ^wnsidrfrably lolfcf . ' 
occupationa;L level of blacks than whitesV^a difference that is consis^tent 
with the dualist presumption that racial minorities ^nd to 'be con- 

■ ■ -^9 -i ^ 

centrated in secondary-sector jobs*^. The last four lines of Table i 

shoy for each taci^l group (1) the fraction of the jhemberahip of etch 
industry that shifted out of the/indust^ i;ietweeiiA965 and 1970 and 
(2) ^the number of respondents inNea^ indu^trv^ 1965'. ^cial dif- 
ferences in the distributions ^y 1965 liiatrsf^|y| to be smalj., with 
blAckfl slightly overriftprisented relative to yttites^in agriculture/ . , 

ipr^trf, nondurable manufacturingi and profilsional services, and 

^ 1 
und^epresented in trade and finance • 

lo get a clearer , impression of 1 what the estimates iti Table d mean, 
consider th^ entry in the first linto and first cp-Iiimn of the table. 
The number 14.2 is interpreted as preldictirig that, on average, a youni; 
white with reference group liharaeter is tics who moved from apiculture/ 
forest27 between 196^ and 3J970 will be a member of a 1970 occupation 
in which 19^9 median eamiJgs are about $1400 higher, than 1969 median 
earnings in his 1965 occupation. .The upgraiAlg pirobabillty. estimate 
for the same younjg i^ite Is .6?., meaning that a move fr/m agrictiltuTe/ 
forestry ~is accompanied by a 61 percent chance of Being in a^l970" 
occupation iti which. 1969 median earnings are higher than- the'"!,?^^^. . 



median earnings in the occupation left. j^S • ^' 
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Several conclusions may be drawn from Table 1, Firdtt a shift 

J * , " « 

between industries is seen to iticrease the probability of 

i / 

upgrading across industries relative the/upgrading probabilities 
estiteattd fox indi^'try stay^fs. On the ot^er hand, the effect of 
industry shifty on occupational change^ depend^ taore closely on the 
industry 'moved from s'inpe industry changes* entail greater vulnerability 

to downgrading as well as, greater , opp/Srtunity f or ,upgra4ing. That is, 

• / 

industry movers from an industry in jitAxiti jobs are predominantly low 

' in occupational status, such as' agyiculture/fore^^, enjoy both a high 

.probability of upgradipg and a lalf'ge positive "efetimate of occupational 

chanfe^^elative .to estimates obtained for industry stayers', sinc^ 

' / * " 

/ / . » . 

the .risk of downgrading is sma^l. Conversely,, ^ovitig from an industry 

in whic^ the occupational distribution is relatively high (durable 

goods manufacturing, for exMrple) involves a sizable, risk of downgrading, 

so that the ^estimate of occupational, change for .movers may be close 

to or below the estimate ^r stayers even though the upgrading 

probability estimate is miich ^rger for miovers fhan for stayer's, 

S^tond, racial differences in the conditional probability estimates 

^ ^ ^ ^' ^ , 

tot ^ndustry movers are quite i^mall across all ten industry categories. 

Somewhat greater racial variation in the estimates of bccupatiohal 

change appears by industry, but the'advantage faVors black| in half 

the bases considered, A more Complete analysis of intert^ustry 

mobility would involve a discussion of both the '^costs and returns to 

job change, Hpwever^ the proportion of industry movers in a tight labor 

market should be related to the difference In occupational, advancement , 

fo/ movers' and sftayers that could occur if individuals were to have 

reasonably good \nfp.rmati^n on their opportunities in'bpth the. 

Internal and ext^rrial matket. Assuming,, moreover, that the intensity 



.12 • ^ ' 

of dlscrlainaition varies widely" among employers, the occupatioml 
advancement of 'blacks may be. particularly associated with interfirm 
nobility via the search for less prejudiced employers. Table 1 indi- 
cates that this relationship holds in general for young black men. ' y 
For exalJiple, rela^vely. large .differences between estimate? of black 
advancement opportunities for movers and stayers appear for the 
agriculture/ forestry and the services sectors., and these induBtry categories 
suffeVed /eiatively large losses in membership. . .Dp^ t^^ g f^ ^ fa^A^-^ ' 
blaclc upgrading opportunities are relatively good in Ratable aanufact^isfing, 
and a low proportion. of blacks'taoved from^this industry. In terms 
of Hypothesis-1, the evidence for yoiing men^ in the Census ^kmple does 
not indicate any systematic racial differential '.in advancemen't*^ 
.opportunities, at -least as measured by l^terindus.trjt J ob dhifts',^'' 

Among industry stayers, finally, the estimate^ in Table, 1 suggest 
tjiat differences by race for given industries are less important tlian 
dif ferencesV lor bn MvAcial groups across industries. Neverfchelesar, 
the racial dif fer^mtlal^ that at^ observed tend almost l^nvariably 
to favor' whites .^'^ The- only, industry in which the si^^f thp 
differential is reversed for both measures !of advancement is public 
administration.- These results provide limited support for Hypothesis 
2 on .the a,s6u^tion that -^the occupational mobility of intraindustry 

employer shifters .does not greatly differ from that of employer 

' . ^ ' ^ ' ' ^ \ ' . ' 

stagers. * ^Since thb estiW^ed differentials are small, lioweyer^ it is. 

also pdssible' that racial differenced la uritoeasur^tl characteristics 

(schoal tjuality, for example) may^ccount ior the black-'white differences. 




To supplement the tfesults displayed in Table 1, the occupational 
mobility of relatively low-^/age workers is also examined .^^ This- analysis 
is motivated by recent studies focusing attention on the working Voor 
(s^ [13], for' example). Restricting the sample to members of blue- 
collar and service occupations in 1965, the number of whites >and 
blacks i£ £he under-33 cohort falls by about 38 .percent and 17 percent, 

Sspcctively. (tiMpondejtU employed in the ind'nstry caJ;egory finance 
were dMo eliminated.) More impoftantly, the omission of white-collar 
worker^and farmers' nearly halves the, racial .differential, in mean values 
of initial occupational level. Given Vhe negatively- slopoQ relationship 
between AOCCUP and OCCUP(65)', the relatively large decrease in thT 
■white mean of OCCUP (65) results in estimateT rff o^i^kpational 
advancement calculated for tlie restricted Vpample' increasing more 
for whites than blacks relative to those in Tahle 1. Aniong itidustry 
6tayei;s, this has the result of strengthening the racial differe^al 
suggested in the table^ For industry movers, "the upgrading probability 
estimates again show no evidence of a sys/^aatic racial differential 

1 ' ^ 

kcross industries, but the occupational change estimates indicate 
jthe posaibility of there existing an advantage in favor of vhiV«8. The ■ 
|)ccup«tional advancement of ,young blacks, however^ i» still observed 
■ :o b^more closely related to a change in industries than is that* of 
(oaptrtble whites. 



,S Sample 




■The degree of \ccupational mobility', e^ihibited in bot\i NLS samples 
is^congiflerably greate^ than that observed for similar age categories 



I't 
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In the Census sample. .This diffe^rence Isj^^ected on the basis of the 
earlier discussion of the way occupatjlonal changes^ measured in 
the N^S and Census samples. / secoiL^ distinguishin^Jfratrsre is the 
relatively heavy concentration of Nts respondents in the blue-collai; 

^d service occupations. For exitaiple, the mean of OCCUP(66) for tba 

I 

Young Men NLS sample^/is about the same as the mean of OCCUP(65)' for ' 

' 13 
blue-collar and service workers in the under- 35 Census cohort. As 

'i& the 'xjase^^ij^the Qensus aanq^le,-^ there is a siiat^le black-white \ 
difference in initial occupational levels for both. NLS cohofts/ 

In attempting to replicate ♦the Cenrftis results d^isplayfed in IHS^e 1, 
essentially the same specification 6£iequation| (1) is applied to the 
NLS sample. The one difference is the substitution of a dummy variable 
(ARESID), representing change in SMSA or countyA in place of ESTATE. Jn 
addition, information on the enq)loyer changes of INLS respondents all^ows 

a direct examination of the r^itionship between occupational advance- ^. 
♦ 

ment and interfirm shifts. *X 

Preliminary cross-tabulatio'ns between occupatioVal m9bility and 

industry- change status for^^e younger Nifs cohort indicated a distinct 

racial differential in the occupational advancement of industry stayers. 

Standard izing fot thiB effects of ther- explanatory vatiable^,^ however, ^ 

raises the reference group estimate of AOCCUE for blacks relative to 

14 ' 

that estljnated for whites^ As a consequence, the occupational change 
and upending probability estimates «hown in Table 2 for industry 
stayers suggest a whi^ advantage in advancement .only for tht 
industry categories .agriculture/f or^try , trade, f inanca/high-wage 
serVice'^, and other services. For these industries, it is worth noting 
,that expected occupational change is gr,eater for black movers than for black 
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stayers and that the proportions oc blacks moving from the in4ustries 
ate relatively larg^. As is the case^ for young men in the Census 



safj^lef no evidence of a systemati*^ racial differential^ among industry 
s^fifters is indicated. Similai^ f/ndings were obtained fo^a subsample 

^ 

restricted to young men not in school in 1966. 

Perhaps more striking than the ingidence of ^interindustry mobility 
is the substantial'mOveinept between employers displayed by you^g NLS 
respondents. Only 34 percent oVS^mties and 28 percent of blacks failed 

to djhange employers at least once ov^r the 196i*-l969 period. The high 

i 

rate of turnover am;^ youth in both racial groups is consistent with the 
dual hynothesig. At issue is -whether or not the observed employer (shifts 
" result An substantially greater upgrading for whites than for blacks. 
A racial differential is anticipated, tlo the extent that ; young blacks 
tend to be didprdportionately confined to secondary^sectbr Jobs. 

' To test for a bl^ck-white differential iii the impact of incerfirm 
shifts on occupational advancement, a variabfe (JOBS) was defined 
that measures the number of employer change^ between 1967 and 1969. 
JOBS is treat^c as a categorical variable with the categories indicated 
in Table 3. Tie coefficients on JOBS shown iti the table indicate an\ 
interesting nonlinear pattern for black men. \^ The size of the estimatid 
Iripact on toth occupational change 4nd upgrading probability pea^ 
.at two empl^er changes and becomes negative otily for four or more 
chaoges. For whites, on the other hand, the relationship between , 
advancement and number of employer shifts is strifctly negative. Although 
several of hAtl individual coefficients are not statisticftlly significant, 
evidence that the differential impact of JOBS may be something more than 
a statistical fluke iA supplied by Kohen and Parnes [6, ppl 85-87]. 

20 



Regression Coefficients Qptained^ for Nimber of fimployer 
Changes, Youta/Men' NLS Sample 



Depeadent 
Variable 



1 



er oy/EiBplayer Changes^ 1967-^969 

J2^ 3 4/ 4+ 



Occupational change ' 
^ Whites -1.84 

(-1.41); 

Blacks . 0;74 ' 

Upgrading /probability 
Whites/ 

Blacks «. 



Moan of JOBS 

Whites 
' Blacks 




-5.81 
(-3.49) 
0.04 
• ( 0.02) 



• ,.7/06. 
\ (-4.77) 
4.84 
(i-2.40)'. 



-.027 




-.065 


^. /-.081 


<:0;92) ' 


^ (0.14; ^ 


\(-1.71) ' 


'(-1.87) 


.057,' > 


' .158 




' -.002 


(1.08) 


. / ;b.05) 


(0.67)^^ 


^ (-0.04) 


.22 , 


/ .17 ^ 
.2^ ■ 


.Ik , 


^ .12 



Kfiifi.< t statistics are parentheses. Other explanatory variableft include 
• BD, TRAIN, MARRY, IJ«)US(66), and ARESID. , 
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Measuring in terms of change In average wages between 1966 and 1968, 
they find a similar advantage to young blacks relative to young whites 
from interfirm shifts, A possible interpretation of this finding 
i^ that through experience with dif j^erent ''employers, blacks acquire labor 
market information of^the type whites tend to possess prior to labor 
market entry on k full-time 'basis ConteSrary to Hypothesis 1, the 1 

results for JOBS suggest. that turnover plays a toore importajnt role in 

- ; - 16 

the job upgrading process for ble^cks than for whties. 

* - "Jv ^^- iv. EmplrlcaX-Resttlts for Olddr.Ma ^ 

- " T ' ' ■ ^ 

Fot both th? Census and NLS samples, the^iiS^dence of occupational 
motility for older men is considerably less^ tharf* that ^or young men / 
in the same sample, artd observed upgrading is more nearly offset by 
downgrading. Among the sizeable minority of older men who do change 
occupational title, nevertheless, the distance of occupational movement 
frequently indicates a majjS^r ^hange in occupational status. * © 



]Jn 



Census Sample 



i 



The- 35-44 Census cohort includes approximately 7200 whiles and 
blacjcs, -while the 45-64 cohort consists of over 12,000 whites ani ^ 
945 blaclc&v^ Estimation of equatiofi (1) for the oldest age category 
yi^Ws estdta^teV"b£vMcupational advancement that are typically small ^ 
relative to t^ose shownitKTable 1, but that exhibit a pattern consistent 



with 



t;he result^ i 



reported there ftyr^oung men. More specifically, no 



eviderice of a systematic racial differencial in occupational advance- 
ment is*^ident for the approximately 12 perceiit>o^^^both blacks a^ . 
whites who shifteti industry categories. Among industry "^t^yers, small' 
but persistent racial differentials in advancXeht appear acrosb indu^tri 



In contrast to tl\e other 'two Census cohorts, the, occupational 
up^^^ading observed fot hlacks aged exceeds that of comparable 

whites. Distinguishing spayerfi from movers, bX^ck induitry movers 
in this cohort fare considerably better than white movers, vSiile no- 
systeiaatic. racigl differential appears among stayeips. Consistent with 
the advantage indicated for blac^hjovers, about 22 ^percent df 35-year--bld 
to 44-year-^ld black men changed industry affiliation as opposed ^o^^ 
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about 17. percent of whites of that age. 



NLS Sample \ * ' ' 

/ ' ^ - \ ' I > 

V r 

_/ * \ r 

.The Mature Men NLiS' salnple consists of 2*125 whites and,930*bl;acks 
between the ages of 48 -and 62 in 1969L Two specifjicatlons o^ equation 
(1) are investigated usftig this sanqple, ^ The first allows iiMj^raction 
between Indus tiy-change and initi-alr^industry categories as l^efgre, where 
AliroUS in this case is defined As an employer shift accompanied by 
r^terindusyty mobility. The secc^n^ speqific^ti^ interacts 1966 industry 



categlri^/ with e dichotomou^ variable representiiw|^«ne or more 
employer changes between 1966 and 196a*^^ Abodt 18 pWcent of whites 
in the-^sample changed .employer, while about '8' percent \changed emloyet 

and industry. The corresponding percentages calculated for blacks 
are 16 pe^rcent and 10 4)ercentj^ respectively,^ \ ,' 

,The estimates of occupational change and upgrading prc^ability 
for firm stayers ar'e very^simllar tb'th^ corresponding ^timates If or 
^industry stayers despite the fact that industry 8tayer$ include Iboth firm 



stayers and intraindustry firm movers. This Wupport^s the assumpt^ion 

' I ( ' j ' • ■ * 

"iade earlier that the occupational mobility*,of intraindustry f irm| 
shifters does not differ' greatly grpm that of firm stayers* Amon; 
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• * 

(flni^ftnd Induistry) stayers In this sanq>lei» toth^^he occupational- 
change and upgrading/^prpbablllty estimates for blacks Exceed the 
corresponding estimates for whites In every Industry* category. \Ab 
was the lease for the younger NLS cohort , standardizing for the Effects 

of the e^lanatory variables In equation (1) Increases the black 

i * ^ 

eatHoataa relative to those Obtained for whites. The primary Impact 
of. standardization for middle«-aged respondents appears Co occur via 
the Irelatlonshlp between ED and AOCCUF. The m^^l categories of 
schooling for whites and bl^icks are twelVe y^ars and less than eight 
yearst respectively, A similar difference In endowments appears for the 
45*^64 Census age category , but, in contract! to the Census cohort, 
edcviatlon is found to have a strong, positive effect on the occu- 
if)atlonal advancement of both black and wh^te NLS respondents. Since 
the unadjusted means are -simU^ar for blacks and whites,, standardizing 
for the difference in endowments yields negative racial differences 
in the occupational-^change and upgradlng-<*prolLbillty estimates actoss 
ixmuStrieQ;!:^;-^^ for firm pnd Industry stayers > 

in both NLS samplessi^oSarrthe^iej^ of H^othesis* 2. 

) Among mlddle-»agLd NL^ respondents who shrfted employers, the 
and up{ 



ocdupatlonal-chaixge and upgradlng-probablllt^ estimates are typically 
lare/r for blacks than for whikes across industries. Comparable 
btflnates calculated for indttstrj 



e^btlnates calculated for indt&stry povers tend j:o p|e latger and to exhibit 

Again, however 

\ " ■ '11" ^ 

^ jV^T shifters generally e: 



bore rkcial variation than l\ie estimates for firft( Rovers 
the estimates for'b^ack industry shifters generally exce; 



id the cor- \ 



Ttspondiiij^ estimates for white skllters. 



V 



/ 



r 



, ■ •24. ■ ■ 
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VI. Conclusions' 



The empirical findings suggest several conclusions* Firsts the 
inc'^erSlce of shifts between firms and industries is quite similar for 
blacks and whites in comparable ^age categories. Considerably more 
emploiment instability among blacks Chan among vhite6 would be ejected on 
the basis of the duj^l labor market hypothesis, iri which labor turnover 
plays a key role in distinguishing the primary and secondary labor 
markets* Second, the Impact of interfirm and interindustry shifts on 
occupational advancement .does not appear to be systematically. lar^Rf^^^^^^ 
for whites than toj: blocks for either young or midcHe-aged t^rkers. This 
conclusion is inconsistent with Hypothesis 1, and the impact of both 
findings is to cast doubt gn the value of literal interpretation of 
the dual hypothesis as a guide for explaining labor market processes — * 
at least during periods of nea;rly full employment.' ^ 

Tjia evidence obtained for f^rra^»j^f?^ industry stayers *i| somewhkt ' 
more^quivocal*. Estimates of occupational advancement c«4culat^ for the 
youngest ^and oldest Census cohorts indicate a small but ♦persistent dif- 
ferential In favoi> of whites among industry. sCayers. On the other hand, 
r^^ults for jthe 35-44 Census cohoKj/anJ the NLS samples suggest that^ 
black firm Stayers a*s well as Industry stayers ^ enjoyed occupational 
Sdvancement equal to or greater than that of ccmparabAt whites. Cpnsidered 
in total, the evidence appears to call for the rejettion of HypotnesiSr 2. 

Tl\ese results therefore indicate that black workers wate tynlcalljc 
able to make important gains in occupational status during the . late 
19608 — a finding consistent with other statement^ of black progtress over^ i, 
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"^^tSls^perlod . Analysis specific to blue-collar and service workers T 
however, suggests caution in assessj-ng the evidence. Although the 
estimates of occupational advancTement control for racial differences 
in formal schooling and other' pe^onal characteristics, the inverte 
relationship betwefetip occupational change and initial occupational 

level Implies that part of the impressive gains estimated for blacks 

must be attributed to their relatively low initial status. Given 
black and white men of similar personal ^Qharacteristlcs and the same 
initial occupational level, a racial dif f erentiafl in advancemeiat is 
predicted on the basis of this study. Cc^naequently , the rejection 
o^ Hypothesis 2, in partict^ilar, should not be taken as evidence e>^of the 
disappearance o£^ racial differences in advancement opportunities during 
. the 19608. 




r 
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■ • -v. -X. I • - 

Andrisani [2, p^. 59-76j also -e.sfcimates the likelifiood bf a ' 
primary first job a^of mobility betw*el!n the secondary aftd primary . 
sectors for whites ;Aid blacks. Howevetl, his sample is small and the 
results, he reports aire frequently inconclusive. 

•I ^ 

See Doeringer and Piore [4, pp. 140-45] for a useful discussion 
x.; of racially segregirted progression lines. 

• • ^e assumption that AINDUS and A3 TATE ar^ determin^dVrior to \ 
. AOCCUP ineans\that the disturbance u is ^correlated yithj4INDyS mnd^ 
ASTATE 80 th^t unbiased parameter estimates can be obtained by ordinary' 
least ^quar^a^ This temporal: argument breaks down if the disturbance, 
represents unmeasured characteristics that make one individual joore ' 
apt to shift to n preferred industry and advatice up an occupational ladder 
\ than they would another otherwise Identical individual. While thife typ^e 
of argument is commonly advanced, there is^ really no way to determine " 
its validity a priori, tor this reason, rfed^cdd-form estimates of 
e^jjatipn (l) were also obtained, Reduced-fofim Vesults for y'oung men* 
in the Census sample are discussed in [9] , laiid -results for both samples^ 
are pne^sented in f8]. Complete regresslon^ire reported in an appendik- ' 
.Available on request fro^the author.' ^ . . ^ . 

, .'Nearly 40 percent of both racial groups in the VoiiETMen saumle . 
^NTsre^enrolled in 1966# \ ...» ' v. x 

. - ,5 - .^'^ . ■ " - . ■ ' 

, ' Of ' course, occupational .Motility iA>en.sitive to the level of 

occupational aggregation. So that less mojbllity is shown when occupations 
are measured at the^twordigit level ""th^ft at tlie three^igit level. On \ 
th% other hand, instances of job advancement in skilled whlte-coliar " , 
and blue-collar occupations majr fail to be reflected by occupational 
change measured at even the -three-Kil^it level. • / \ ^ 

Alfiio- included in the regtes^iono, for the) Census -paii^^ie- is an 
• uijtN^n-rural 19?t) residencfe dumny.^. ' ln« preliminary r^^rbasiond," a . . 
measure of health liaita^ion was ,lound ndt to have a significant / 
effect for. men.under 35, arid "it was >dispiarded in later -Specifications; ' A 
health dumt% is included,' hcrvever, in ti^k r^ressidud for th^ 45-6^' ^ 
cohor^t.. 'Uroan residence arid nor^ealth. limitation serve afi reference . 
group characteristijcia. .iPor tlie middl^-aged' NIS Batole* ia healtrh ^' 
dfUtstay and a contini^rfUs fliaasure of firm^dj^^clfif .exJetlence adcumulated 
$r 89 of 1966 are included in .the regres$kbhs^ Aci yddidion to the exulana- ' 
tory variab^a in ^quatlopC jll), ^ ' ^ • ■ 

7 ' * .\. ■ * ' ^ ' 

In an attempt to eliminate reapondfqits "Wio A^ere studpts working 

^ .part-time In 1965, preliminary results were obtained, for the 25-34 

age bracket. Xhis restriction reduced the sample by a'bout 5^0 percent 

27 ' 



{Notes. CQtit*) • ' * 

for both vhlte^and blacks, and the results were generally quite slmilatr 
to those^ obtained for the entire under**35 age category* The number of 
flacks under age ^5 in 1970 was Judged to be too small to support 
fepa^ate analysisA ^ - *, 

8 \ * . • • • 

In contrast, estimates of the reduced form of equation. ^(1) 

indicate that 1965 industry, categories liave little independent effect 

on occupational advanceiaentft 1° [9] . it is suggested that ^ere i^ 

. sufficient taovement bfrtween industries to make the impact of initial 

induitry on subsequetit advaricj^nt relatively ui^important, 

\ t ^V6te that a 8tikjfid#rd procedure In studies of dlacrlMtnation is 
'to substitute white mVans Into black equations to predict the economic 
attainment blacks would enjoy 'If they had thie 8|me endowments as ichltei* 
In the present case, evaluating OCCUP(65) ifl\the blacTc equation at the; 
white mean would resul;t in 'estimates of occupational, chat^f substantially 
smaller than those shoim In Table 1 tflnce the relationihip between 
AOCCOT and.OCCUP(65) i* strongly negative • ^ 

10 \ : « 

About 10 percfent 6f both blacks and whites in the under-^35 cohort . 
changed state of tesidexice during the 1965-1970 period* The coefficients 
on ASTATE In the bccupatlonal-chan^e and linear-probability models V 
; indicate, a^positive and algoificknt relationship between Interstate 
migration and occupational advancement for both racial gA)ups, Indeed^ 
the jratlmates for blacks are larger than those for wMtM by a factor 
of neatly three. Consequently; if ar shifit In employers involved both ^ 
a change In majoxf industry and a change In state of r^ldence, the 
. Increaie 'ill occupational* standing for a black man would b^^predlcted ... 
to be consl^dexrably aargex^ than that for' a 'compatable wHiteT 

..'She white .^stim^te exci^eds the corresponding blacky. estimate in . , 
eight of ten cases fdr calculated occupationarl cfiange anil in nine of 
ten cases fbc^the up^^lng-proba^llity estimates* At the #05 level> . 
.^thf^ .sigri test . Indicates that t^.null a nonpbsltive 

facial differential must^be" rej^ted for both seta af e8tlma;tea^ . 

... jtables tomparable to Tabl^e; 1 for ijlu<trc6jllar. *nd iaervice worketis 
lkj:he"und^r-:35 uensus cohort anij /for joldef jnena In . 
^T^toiqjles* a^^^^ from jihe'auth&rv '.^ " ; ; , * ' , **■ ^ ' .^* 

■ ' ""v ■ ■ .1 •■■*>■••' ■' ■ ■ ; ■-■ 

Ii^ the attempt to obtain reliable llnformation for . blacks, 
hoiiseholds in bredomlnantly black enumexiation districts were 8aiq>led 
in^he'NLS, satr >les at a rate apptoxlmately t^ree tinea that for 
^homeholds in predomigantly white enumeration districts. 

^^Standarc iasation has a similar but less dramatic effect for ^ ^ 
young men in ihe CAnsus sample ^ 



A. 



.'(iS&fes c6nt.) 



• ■ Using the Young Men sample, Parnes ,and Kohen [12t, p.' 47] report 
hlgker scores for iAdtes' than for blacks on an. occupational infortfiation 

test;.- ^ • ■ ■ ' 




the approximately 20 percenl of youn^ blacks and young whites 
that changed SMSA or coiinty during the 1967-1969 period, the ARESID 
estifWtes indicate that change* In .residence has uo si jnif leant impact 
for either racial group. 



Results obtained for ASTATE Indicate a jstrbnget 



i, 



jiflsltlve reia-^ 



tlDnsh^p for blackd than for whites In tha' 35-44 cohort, while the\ 
oj interstate migration is. negligible for both racial -groups among! 
in the. oldest Censu^ategory, Similar Insignificant results for 
ARESID weie gbtalned \or the Mature Men NLS sampler . , , 

18 " ' 

Relative to the reference group category pf no change in empldwer, 

the effects of ❖oluntary^ employer change and Involuntary (Mployer change 

^e):e estimated and found to be insignificant. Kohen t5] reports simlYar 

results. Hence, voluntary and Involuntary employer Shifts were not 

distinguished In the subsequent analyais reported in the , text. 
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It should be lifted that bhe du^l hypothesis also' suggests that 
within-firm InstaMljLty (absenteeism and tardiness, fox; example) Is ■ 
charactBristic o^^^se^ndary workers. This kind of instability is not " 
examined here. 
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